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The Practical Results of College. 


THERE are many men of excellent judgment in other things, who 
entertain the opinion that the acquisition of a Collegiate education 
involves a useless expenditure of physical, mental, and often moral 
energy. The labor which it necessarily requires, the time which it 
consumes, and the self-denials which it inevitably exacts, are looked 
upon as sacrifices at once foolish and unjustifiable. The desire 
for knowledge, beyond a “ common school or business education,” 
is, by astretch of charity, regarded as a harmless and somewhat 
pardonable weakness, but the devotion of a life-time to study, 
is either an inexcusable piece of folly, or a positive profanation 
of intellectual endowments. Others, with less sense and more 
bigotry, regard College as the nursery of vicious principles and 
immoral practices. It is in their pious eyes the very birth-place 
of roguery, and shaking their heads with ominous significance, 
they pronounce those College boys “ awful fellows.” There are 
still others, (generally ambitious Sub-Freshmen compose this class,) 
whose conceptions of our real life are somewhat more complimen- 
tary to it, yet they are no truer than those mentioned above. And in- 
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deed, their representation of College experience never can have a 
real existence until discipline can be acquired by “ masterly: inac- 
tivity,”’ and those vicious social forces, which develop themselves in 
every secular association, can be eradicated. They use no “ mid- 
night oil” in painting their picture of College, from which laborious 
study and painful drudgery are either carefully excluded or never 
thought of. But College is conceived of as a place where “ great- 
ness is thrust upon a man,” and all that is required of him is a passive 
acquiescence in the process. In their estimation, the student is the 
very incarnation of jollity and good humor, never meeting with 
anything to mar them, and his human nature furnishes a striking 
exception to the general proposition that human nature is every 
where the same. Their ideas of his native and justly assumed 
dignity, are higher than our student character will ever attain to. 
College is, in short, a kind of terrestrial paradise, where every class- 
mate is a firm friend, and every acquaintance a worthy repository 
of confidence. Treacherous confederacies, under the name of friend- 
ships, ungenerous prejudice and unfair dealing, never find a “ local 
habitation” in their College world. To those who have served an 
apprenticeship in Biennial Hall and the Recitation Room, and have 
become acquainted with the whole modus operandi of College, it is 
hardly necessary to say, that the he who indulges himself in such views 


“With an empty picture feeds his mind.” 


We have noticed these views of College life for the purpose of 
showing how widely men in the outside world differ in their con- 
ceptions of it, and also fur the purpose of showing that they have 
no rational foundation, and are entitled to but little credit. 

The first one of the opinions noticed concerning the uselessness 
of a Collegiate education, arises from a spirit of envy, or prejudice, 
which always manifests itself in depreciation. We believe that 
there are few, if any, of those who annually graduate from Yale, 
whose characters and lives give vitality and nourishment tw this 
opinion. We believe that every man who passes through College 
receives some practical good from it, whatever may be his position 
and circumstances while here. We believe that there is no place 
where a man can gain a better knowledge of the world, and meet 
with more valuable experiences in the same length of time, to say 
nothing of the discipline of mind which every man must necessarily 
get who graduates at all. The opinion in regard to the vicious ten- 
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dencies of College is equally false and unjust. That men are ruined 
while at College we do not pretend to deny, but it does not fol- 
low from this that they are ruined by College. A great many 
men are ruined while at home, yet no candid man will say that they 
are ruined dy home influences. Were the same persons placed in 
any position where there was the same want of restraint which there 
is here, their fall and deterioration of morals would be equally cer- 
tain and inevitable. We, for one, do not believe that College, as 
such, either implants or nourishes vicious principles. While there 
are many temptations here which a man may seek, and yield to if he 
chooses, there are none which he cannot avoid and resist. But in- 
stead of believing that College propagates evil and weakens moral 
principle, we believe it to be the best school in the world for a man’s 
moral nature. By removing the restraints of home, it places him 
on an independent basis, and shows him the worthlessness of prin- 
ciple which derives its strength from without, and not from within 
himself. Nowhere does dissipation more surely discover itself in the 
man, nor meet with prompter disapprobation; nowhere does a 
man’s outraged moral nature sooner revenge itself on his standing 
and character than here in College; nowhere are the competitions 
between interest and principle stronger and more trying, and no- 
where are the triumphs of each, and their effects, more fully real- 
ized by the man himself, or more clearly displayed for the instruc- 
tion of others. This, then, is one of the great practical results of 
College, to test, and if rightly improved, to strengthen—but if 
abused, to damage a man’s moral stamina. 

The opinion of the prospective Collegian is of little consequence 
to any one else but himself, yet the time and process by which he is 
disabused of it, form an important era in his individual experience. 
As we have nothing to do with this, we pass it by with the remark that 
the opinion is merely an exhibition of that universal tendency to 
over-estimate and magnify those things with which we are unacquain- 
ted, and that it is one of the practical results of College, to relieve 
the mind of such pleasing delusions by a most summary process. 

The practical results of our system of discipline will claim an 
important place in our article, since it occupies nearly all of our time 
while here, and originated the motive which five hundred of us 
had in connecting ourselves with Yale. Perhaps the most obvi- 
ous result of our system is to produce an indisposition to study 
by destroying enthusiasm in it. Itis a system which offers no 
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temptations to curiosity, and has little either to relieve its diurnal 
monotony or to excite our interest. Its benefits are not sufficiently 
defined by its daily operations to produce satisfaction and sympa- 
thy with it. This want of sympathy arises from the difficulty which 
we always meet with in attempting to sympathize with that which 
appears theoretical and unsubstantial, while things that are practi- 
cal and make direct appeal to our interests, always have our sponta- 
neous sympathy. Under the system as now pursued, we act more 
from necessity than from chvice, and the very word necessity has 
disagreeable associations connected with it. The limited inter- 
course between student and instructor, prevents personal feeling 
from furnishing any motive or enthusiasm for study. Then, too, 
there is something disagreeable in the nature of discipline which no 
system however perfect, can eradicate or obviate. Discipline is one of 
those things which the world can never give and can never take away. 
If a man ever get it, he must get it of and by himself, and he who 
expects to acquire it without laborious drudgery, will be grievously 
disappointed. Yet in spite of this disinclination to study, there is 
a good deal of thorough study done here and a good deal of valu- 
able discipline acquired, perhaps more than in any other American 
College. It is a discipline which gives a stimulus, a support and 
restraint to the mind. It gives the power to marshal our thought 
forces and concentrate their energies in vigorous, effective action. 
It expands without weakening the capacities of the mind, broadens 
and deepens its channels of thought, and infuses into it a healthful 
and profitable activity. : 

Another practical result of College, is to make a man thoroughly 
self-critical, and therefure healthfully self-distrustful.* It causes a 
man to examine thoroughly and rigidly, his mental resources and 
capacities, to institute comparisons between what he is and what 
he might be. It shows him the wide gulf which intervenes be- 
tween his aspirations and acquisitions, and thus gives him a proper 
estimate of himself and his own abilities. It places opportunities 
at his command to measure himself, by bringing him in contact 
with men 









“ Who are variously endowed and variously excel.” 
Such are some of the practical results of our College experience, 
results which are full of profit to the man while in College, and 
which contain the germs of success in after life, by giving him pow- 





* Mr. Charles Astor Bristed’s assertion to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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er over himself and over others. But this power, like every other 
power, brings with it a certain degree of responsibility. It author- 
izes men in the outside world to expect more of him, and imposes 
an obligation on him to meet and satisfy these expectations, It is 
the consciousness of this obligation and the desire to discharge it, 
which make educated men active and working men; make them ap- 
pear as Sidney Smith said Daniel Webster appeared, like a “ steam 
engine in breeches.” 

Finally, it is one of the practical results of College to produce rev- 
olutions of feeling in the individual, revolutions which cannot be de- 
scribed because their causes and effects are as various as individual 
constitutions themselves. There are insurrections of the heart and 
tumults of the brain which are fraught with profitable significance to 
the man himself. Aspirations are crushed by disappointment and 
intensified by success. Dreams are dissipated and unrealized, which 
had they been fulfilled and realized, would have ruined or blessed 
the man, according to their character. There have been mistakes 
which were godsends to men, and there have been mistakes which 
were full of ruin to reputation, and of injury to character. Read- 
er, how many of these experiences of College life have been thought 
over and appreciated in your silent moments, how many of them 
have found a tomb in your heart, and how many an incorporation 
and manifestation in your College character? Have you made a 
character for yourself, or have they made one for you? 

The great practical result of College, ought to be to fortify a man 
against the two great causes of human error, the want of knowledge 
and the want of virtue. Thorough reading and study ought to aid 
practical observation in securing the defence which knowledge throws 
around a man, and natural integrity, increased by exercise and 
daily acquisition, ought to afford the protection which virtue always 
provides. 

Thus divorced from every sentiment which can give force to the 
suggestions of sense, and equally free from the dangers and indis- 
cretions of conceit, the graduate will go out into the world a man 
of strong character and of reliable worth. His just estimate of 
himself, and his resolute executive talent will prepare him to dis- 
charge the responsibility, to pass the severe ordeals and enjoy the 
pleasure which the possession and exercise of power always give, 
and make him at the same time a living argument in favor of a 

Collegiate education. 8. D. F. 
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THE DE FOREST PRIZE ORATION. 


Constitutions of Government, 


AS FOUNDED UPON THE ABSTRACT PRINCIPLES OF PHILOSOPHY, AND AS 
DEVELOPED BY THE REALITIES OF HISTORY, OR AS FORMED 
UNDER BOTH INFLUENCES. 


BY CHAUNCEY SEYMOUR KELLOGG, BRIDGEWATER, WN. Y. 


Tue great struggle which marks all political history is that be- 
tween Liberty and absolute power. Liberty seeks to establish 
barriers for its protection—Despotism tolerates no opposition. 
Hence, Despotism is autocratic, Liberty constitutional, for the idea 
of Liberty comprehends the idea of a fundamental law—beyond 
which none can go, and to which all are equally subject. Constitu- 
tions are the fundamental organism which regulates all the func- 
tions of the state, and fixes its relations with society. The love of 
Liberty is an innate principle of the human heart which finds its po- 
litical expression in the constitution, 

Constitutions, therefore, as the political phenomena of an univer- 
sal principle of human nature, appear wherever this principle is 
strong enough to assert itself as an element in government. The 
processes of formation vary according to the varying conditions of 
society, but they all take their rise from the “two elements which 
constitute all human progress—his/orical development and abstract 
reasoning.”* Neither of these elements ever wholly disappears, the 
preponderance of either letermines the character of the constitution. 


I, The most normal process of formation is that of growth. Ina 
rude age men act from impulse rather than reason. The principle 
of Freedom is an instinct rather than a rational conviction. But 
the continuous operation of an instinct begets custom—and custom 
begets in the people a love for the rights which it sanctions, and so 
all unconsciously Liberty is preserved. Later, when reason devel- 
ops, principles are discovered lurking under the disguise of habit— 
they become more clearly defined, and thus the constitution, built 
upon experience and sanctioned by reason, grows up shapely and 
firm. This process of growth is strictly inductive. It proceeds 
from particular facts to general principles. It puts furth no hypoth- 
esis—builds on no abstraction. Practice must demonstrate the value 
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of every thing before it becomes permanent. Precedents are the 
foundation of rules. 

Such is the process by which England has been building up her 
vast structure of constitutional liberty since the days of Alfred. 
Stone by stone has the edifice been reared. The Common Law— 
Trials by Jury—Habeas Corpus—a Parliament of two Houses,—and 
all her numerous guarantees of Freedom, are the fruit of long and 
industrious cultivation. Her whole history has been sketched in 
a single stanza: 


** A land of settled government, 
A land of just and old renown, 
Where freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent.” 


Constitutions formed in this way inherit stability and permanence 
as their birthright, For they are the “ long result of time.” When 
time has strengthened and matured customs, they come to have an 
organic life by which they have power to perpetuate themselves. 
They pass into institutions. Institutions serve to link principles 
with the affections of the people, and endow them with that self- 
propelling energy by which the past, the present and the future are 
united in one grand, harmonious concert. ‘Without them the best 
national impulses remain but happy accidents.”* In them the con- 
stitution finds the pledge of its stability and perpetuity—passing 
down, like a constantly increasing legacy, from generation to gen- 
eration. It is this characteristic of the British constitution which 
gives point to the magnificent boast of Burke : ‘‘We have given to 
our frame of polity the image of a relation in blood—binding the 
constitution of our country with our dearest domestic ties—adopting 
our fundamental laws into the bosom of our family affections—keep- 
ing inseparable, and cherishing with the warmth of all their com- 
bined and mutually reflected charities—our state—our hearths— 
our sepulchres, and our altars.”’ 

From this institutional character is derived also a powerful con- 
servative element. Institutions are prone to retain their primitive 
form. Men shrink from changing the shape of what they value, lest 
they lose also the good it provides. Hence the force of custom and 
tradition which binds them to the past. Hence an important check 
upon hasty innovation. But this conservatism is also exceedingly 
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jealous and exacting, so that it underlies one of the chief defects of 
this kind of constitution. 

The impulses of men are not all good—the best are often but im- 
perfectly carried out. Bad usages will obtain, toa wide extent in the 
early history of a nation, and good ones are often impaired by a sad 
admixture of evil. Thus wrong, as well as right, becomes institu- 
tional, and through the organic energy of institutions, acquires a 
terrible and destructive vigor—while, by the aid of conservatism, it 
seeks to perpetuate itself. But the conditions of continuous devel- 
opment are progress and the constant elimination of evil. And 
therefore there springs up in the bosom of the state a ceaseless an- 
tagonism—the stern necessity of advancement struggling with un- 
bending conservatism—a struggle which has made the history of 
England the history of battles. Nowhere else does the great prin- 
ciple of Resistance find such full and continuous expression. No- 
where better than in England is illustrated the language of her bard, 
“ That Principles are rained in blood.” 


“That all the Past of Time reveals 
A bridal dawn of thunder peals 
Wherever Thought has wedded Fact.” 


And well may the English people cherish their liberties. For they 
are the fruit of agony and sacrifice. It was for them that Elliot died 
in prison, and Hampden bled in battle—it was for them that Milton 
sunk his last days in darkness, and Sydney trod the scaffold with the 
majesty of conscious martyrdom. 

The developed constitution has another characteristic inseparable 
from the circumstances of its formation—the want of general appli- 
cability. The idea of a healthy growth implies adaptation to the 
soil. A constitution which a nation develops within itself must of 
necessity become peculiarly national. It adapts itself tu the partic- 
ular habits and genius of the people, so as to become a mirror of 
the national character. It does not look beyond the limits of the 
state or seek to meet the exigencies of other societies. It does not 
express itself in generalities which apply to all, but fastens itself to 
its own state by numberless fibres which interweave and cross in 
every direction. It can, therefore, furnish no model for successful 
imitation*—it stands apart in sublime and splendid isolation, creating 
aspirations, but crowning no hope. With all its magnificent pano- 
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ply, constitutional liberty could never go forth from England to the 
conquest of the world. 


II. But it is not the lot of every nation thus to build up its own 
constitution. In the earlier stages of a nation’s history, the causes 
which tend to create a constitution are fitful and uncertain in their 
operations, Stability can come only with age. At first constitutions, 
like infants, require increasing care and watchfulness to keep them 
alive. Therefore “the many fail, the one succeeds.”’ Of all that 
noble family of constitutions which sprang up in Western Europe 
during the Middle ages, that of England alone saw the beginning of 
the eighteenth century.* 

But the great principle which gives birth to constitutions still 
remains in the human breast. It may slumber, but it cannot die. 
There always exist in the bosom of society the seeds of a glorious 
awakening. If eternal vigilance is the price of Liberty, it is none 
the less the price of Despotism. 

The great law of history is progress, a law binding equally upon 
man and the state. If society advances while the state stands 
still, a change of polity is sooner or later inevitable. Still more 
inevitable is it when the state and society both advance, but toward 
different ideals, for thus the breach between them grows far wider. 
“The history of the state sketches in coarse outline the progress 
of thought.”’*t When it ceases to follow this outline it must needs 
suffer overthrow. Where the old forms have passed away, Liberty 
again strives to crect a constitution for its protection. But it can 
no longer, as in early time, trust to instinct and the hope of devel- 
opment. Reason has already built for it a noble structure in the 
chambers of the brain, and this it seeks to realize. Hence the two 
conditions of an abstract constitution. First, a certain degree of in- 
tellectual advancement, which all abstraction presupposes, and, 
second, the necessity to society of a radical change in the structure 
of the state. 

Toward the close of the eighteenth century these conditions were 
fulfilled by France. The constitution with which she began her 
career perished early, and Despotism moved onward to its culmina- 
tion. But the great Reformation of the two previous centuries set 
free the human mind, and Philosophy immediately became demo- 
cratic. Thus arose a violent antagonism between society and the 
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state. Philosophy could not give up her convictions—the state 
would not yield to Philosophy. ‘The inevitable result was a revolu- 
tion in which the old forms passed away. ‘Then it was that Society 
finding nothing worth retaining in the past, called in Philosophy to 
its aid. Human reason was informed with the spirit of Liberty, and 
therefore furnished a theory of a constitution. 

A theory in itself may be either false or true. If false, it bears 
within itself the seeds of dissolution, and will fall the more speedily, 
the more perfectly it is practiced. The constitution of Lycurgus 
failed after a fair trial, because it.is not the final cause of govern- 
ment to make men warriors, or the state a camp. If the theory be 
true, or contain some elements of truth, there is still a great gulf 
fixed between it and practice. What, then, is the character of a 
theoretical constitution, and what does it contribute to the cause of 
constitutional freedom. 

Its method is the opposite of that of the developed constitution. 
It proceeds upon hypothesis only. It assumes its own perfection, 
and seeks to bring facts into perfect conformity with itself. Hence 
it is unpractical. The administrative part of the science of politics 
is preéminently inductive. It airns to deal with men as they are— 
not as they ought to be. It takes into account every variation of 
passion or prejudice—every peculiarity of age, and race, and clime. 
When a new system is initiated, practical experience in its work- 
ings is absolutely necessary to its successful administration. Neither 
the purest patriotism, nor the profoundest philosophical wisdom, can 
supply the place of practical knowledge. No genius, however 
commanding, educated under an opposite system, is of any avail. 
The French statesman who had been accustomed to see all that was 
glorious in the past, in the centralization of power, utterly failed in 
the administration of a system whose fundamental idea is the dis- 
tribution of power. 

A constitution of this kind is necessarily uninstitutional, and there- 
fore lacks the element of stability which institutions alone can give. 
The very disagreement of theory and practice precludes the possi- 
bility of such enactments as shall from their perfect adaptation to 
the character of the people, supply the growth of time. Thus 
France, feeling the truth of the principles on which she built, but 
unable to obtain a practical embodiment of them, shifted from system 
to system with unparalelled rapidity, “seeking rest and finding none.” 

But for all this, abstract constitutions are not worthless. They 
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are facts in a nation’s history, which can never lose their signifi- 
cance. They are the exponents of national impulses which, though 
crushed, can never die, and whose awakening is the pledge of fu- 
ture regeneration. And therefore, France has not witnessed in vain 
the bloody death and sad burial of so many constitutions—for as 
the lifeless clay and garments of the grave point to a certain im- 
mortality—so Liberty crowned with cypress and clad in funeral 
robes, points to a glorious and eternal resurrection. 

Nor are theoretical constitutions without some of the essential 
elements of a perfect system. ‘These are universality and progress. 
The constitution which is developed is necessarily narrow, for it 
views human rights not as belonging to men by nature but by ac- 
quisition. Englishmen value their liberties not as the inalienable 
attributes of God’s creatures, but as purchased at the expense of so 
many struggles and by the blood of so many martyrs. Other men 
do not deserve liberty, because they have not paid for it in a fair 
equivalent of battle fields and heads of tyrants. 

But Philosophy labors fur humanity. It seeks for those universal 
principles which are for all men and all times. In furnishing the 
basis of a constitution it limits it to no tribe or country—it provides 
equally for all—through it liberty becomes the property of the race. 

The abstract constitution covtains a progressive element. The 
complete realization of principles supposes the perfection of man- 
kind, In assuming these principles as its foundation, the constitu- 





tion gives to government a definite aim. Humauity need not grope 
forward into the future, uncertain of its path, but may advance with 
confidence and songs of cheer as toward an object full in view. 


III. We have seen that simple development with all its security, 
acting under a law of which it is ignorant, proceeds with difficulty 
towarils partial ends—that Philosophy exulting in its own perfection 
attempts everything at once and suffers frequent overthrow before 
it can secure even a partial attainment of its ends. It is evident 
that a system is needed which should combine the security of de- 
velopment with the catholic breadth of Philosophy. The conditions 
of such a constitution would be a people whose previous experience 
had given them institutions which they loved and a practical ac- 
quaintance with Liberty, while they had acquired a degree of phi- 
losophical culture, which should enable them to separate principles 
from facts and comprehend their far-reaching influence. 
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These conditions were fulfilled by the American Colonies. Eng- 
land gave them the fruits of a noble history in the shape of benefi- 
cent institutions—a knowledge of their rights and practical skill in 
maintaining them. The free thought of the previous century taught 
them that the rights which their fathers had bequeathed them, were 
theirs by nature as well as by inheritance. Philosophy told them 
the end of government, practice gave them the surest means of at- 
taining that end. 

A constitution formed under such influences naturally rests on a 
broad theoretical basis, while it is not without the security of ex- 
perimental knowledge. Institutions which age has tested, enter in 
and impart stability while practical experience gives the power of 
constructing others upon theory, which acquire at once the stability 
of age. If practice shows a theory to be false, it can be set aside 
without danger to the whole fabric, for the principles which trial 
has already proved are forever sure. Conservatism, which under 
other systems becomes a blind devotion to the past, is here temper- 
ed into a healthful prudence, and in turn corrects the extrava- 
gance of theory. Assuming in the outset certain fundamental prin- 
ciples, progress is not, as in the developed constitution, a blind 
instinct, but a law of its being—a law guided in its operation by 
the experience of the past. It makes Liberty the heritage of man- 
kind, not standing proudly aloof as in England, nor giving a stone 
for bread as in France. It builds up a pure and disinterested pat- 
riotism, adding the convictions of reason to the affections of the 
heart. It implants in the hearts of men the assurance of a grand 
and hopeful destiny, whose fulfilment is the logic of its own benefi- 
cent principles. 

Thus has constitutional Liberty wrought its way through all the 
vicissitudes of history to a splendid fruition. It fled from an un- 
happy life in Greece and settled among the hills of Rome. It 
slept a long and weary sleep under the Cesars, but did not die, and 
during the darkness of the Middle Ages, it was building itself all 
silently a sacred temple in the Arglo-Saxon heart. At the dawn of 
the Reformation, Philosophy welcomed it once more. Fortified 
thus by love and reason it planted itself beyond the sea, and now 
“the little seed” which despots uf the olden time “laughed at in 
the dark,” 


Has risen and cleft the soil, and grown a bulk 
Of spanless girth, that lays on every side 
A thousand arms.and rushes to the Sun. 
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Pale Memories 


Ir was under an elm tree I had been sitting, as I read the last 
number of the Lit., and when I finished, I fell into rambling thoughts 
suggested by it, which kept me employed for quite atime. At 
length, wrought on insensibly by the fading twilight, I began to 
cease my musings. The coloring of the heavens, the soft air, the 
pleasant scene round about, were fast drawing me into the “ En- 
chanted Ground,” when my eye happened to catch the ray of a lamp 
just lighted in South Middle, and momently broken by some one 
going backward and forward between it and me. How many a 
night, thought I, for how many a year has that room been lightened 
by men before me! how often it will be by those who follow! and 
perhaps, I said, as I dared to anticipate, I may be in this same 
spot when long years are gone by, and see the light shining from 
that same room; while closing life will bring back one by one the 
memories of my college days, as closing day is now bringing out the 
stars above me. And it occurred to me that many who once 
“lived and moved” here, were they where I am, could have such 
experience at this very hour. 

With this to con over, I left the tree and came slowly toward the 
colleges : now and then casting my eye along them as I mused on the 
generations past. Associations came thronging arouud me, eager to 
catch my attention and tell their story. 

We all know their power and the interest attached to any place 
where they cluster. Where each of us lives there is a spot consecra- 
ted forever by some incident. Scarcely an English village that has 
not its shrine—the birth place of a noted man, the scene of a battle, 
the original of a famous description,—whither the thoughts and af- 
fections of the villagers make their pilgrimage with blended respect 
and pride. Scarce a town in New England that has not its tradi- 
tionary spot, which the yeomen love to tell of, the youth to ponder 
over, the traveler to visit and muse uv. I have often thought that 
next to the roots a man’s heart sends into and about his home and 

homestead, Patriotism has no stronger bond than such associa- 
tions. Their little tendrils cling gently round him in boyhood, get- 
ing fibre as he grows into a man, till at last they bind with a force 
as pleasing as it is strong. 
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Is it not right then to say, that among the pleasures of Yale there 
are none more truly such, than those which grow out of thoughts 
coming down from men and things connected with it and accumulating 
with years. Thoughts of the friendships formed here : Thoughts of 
the wrecks that have been made: Thoughts of the struggles with 
self and for self: Thoughts of the sorrow and the joy, the passion 
and the equanimity, the hopefulness and the despondency shading 
the course of those before us. Yes! it is a pleasure to turn from life 
now to the life that was, and summoning sympathy to keep us com- 
pany and to go up and down with her, while we take personal interest 
in those who were. Her hand draws one side the veil through which 
itis hard to see the bygone world of our College square, places 
picture on picture before the eye and throws the light on them, in 
directions best suited to bring out each shade, each tint, each figure. 
Then what seemed old and without beauty, appears new and pleas- 
ing: and this reverie, this dream as it were, this noiseless journey- 
ing of the soul through the college life of old brings a chaste, a 
sober peace, a quiet joy. 

In that room perhaps,—and I looked up at the light still shining 
into the darkness,—a man lived only to exist. He went through 
his four years inactive in every place, nor said nor did scarcely one 
thing of value. With a mind and a body loth to work, his room 
was his shell. One could hear his feet slowly scuffing up the stair- 
way, slowly scuffing along the entry into his room. Daily over his 
cigar, his mind like steam passed into the air, then was slowly col- 
lected and became as before. His lessons were calmly perused and 
recited. Thus his life flowed on as a river, till one day his trunk 
went away with him and he was forgotten. 

Next after him, comes a man of sunny temper, whose presence 
and bright smile made the very walls of his room ever cheerful. 
He went cheerily at his work, he left it as cheerily. Nobody came 
to him without getting a kind word and a genial look. Though he 
had his trials, he was as a bird to the hills it meets in its flying. 
He never pushed into them and stopped ; but rising with light wing 
was overand away. While here he was a joy to ull who knew him. 


—‘‘his face, like the face of the morning, 
Gladdened the earth with its light, and ripened thought into action.” 


Perhaps there followed a man of retiring ways, who went in and 
out unnuticed, or was looked on as a sort of recluse by his fellows, 
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having no feelings incommon with them. Yet he had a large sensi- 
tive heart, keenly alive to the emotions of friendship, but so un- 
known as almost to have no friend. Who can tell the suffering of 
such a nature, in the almost agony of spirit following a disappoint- 
ed longing for companionship, in the mortification felt because of 
inability to share the real character? I doubt not 


“these old walls, ten times as old as I am, 
Could tell a tale” 


of many a man, who has thus fallen from sadness into melancholy 
and endured what cannot be described. Whoever has read the fic- 
tions of Miss Bronté, can get the nearest and truest idea of such 
suffering; and will feel while reading them, what respect is com- 
manded by such a nature. I draw near the scenes where I know 
such men have been, and feel an awe akin to that which I have felt 
when looking at the grief of some mourners; a silent, tearless 
grief that found no vent, no comfort from within, and then turned 
on itself to eat the heart to its very core. There is a sublimity 
about the suffering of natures like these, a disclosure of what a 
man’s soul is capable of in respect of sorrow, and, as we know, of 
a corresponding happiness, which lets us know why its value is 
more than to gain the whole world. 

Such are the tales I listened to: tales also of pleasant gatherings, 
of low carousings: tales of resolutions kept, of resolutions broken: 
of home and country sacrificed to serve the Master in Heaven ; 
tales of chagrin at ill success, of joy at triumph, of remorse for op- 
portunities wasted, of hopes voluntarily blasted. Not a room is 


‘there which has not its rich history, now glad, now mournful, now 


bright again. Each of us is adding a page to the fast thickening 
volume; those who come after will add theirs. Such will ever be 
the varied experiences uf Yale. T. B. D. 





Bartholomew the Sculptor ; 


DIED AT NAPLES, MAY 2p, 1858. 


‘. 
Ox Hero of the stalwart heart ! 
Thine eye hath pierced the whirling mist 
Which veils the walls of amethyst— 
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IL. 


Thy voice is heard no more on earth, 
—Save in the music ling’ring still 
Around the forms Death cannot chill— 


Il. 


The forms from purest marble wrought 
By thy swift hand, whose skill supreme 
Could trace the fret-work of a dream !— 


IV. 


The glorious forms, whose wild, free grace 
Is not of this, our meaner earth— 
But speaketh of diviner birth ! 


Vv. 
A birth within that nobler realm 


Whose visions ‘thrilled the sculptor’s heart— 
The fair and faerie Land of Art! 


VI. 


Ah, now thou walkest with the Blest— 
Released from cares, and toils, and fears— 
Released from worldling scorns and sneers ! 


Vil. 


E’en as we see the golden light 
For age on age in splendor shine, 
From stars long quenched by hand divine,— 


Vill. 
So shall the thoughts of thee illume 
With radiant hues of hope and love, 
Our pathway to the Life above— 


IX. 
Thou sculptor strong, and true, and tried, 
’T was thine to see—oh fateful prize— 
The Spirit Land with prescient eyes ! 


X. 
Enamored of that fairer life, 
Thy soul hath snapped its prison bars, 
And fled the world’s discordant jars. 
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Commencement Day. 


Alma Mater has many gala days for her sons, many days when 
drudgery is forgotten, and hearts rejuice while heads rest. ‘“ State- 
ment of facts” day, bringing muddy boots and torn collars to spirited 
Freshmen and undaunted Sophomores, bringing showers of hisses 
and yells of applause to aspiring Juniors and Seniors, bringing to 
all the brilliant oratory and startling truths, both of which have 
been prepared with so much pains for the occasion. The day of 
“ Biennial Jubilee,” with its gratulations and speeches, its good cheer 
and universal jollity, ‘“ Presentation day,” with its Oration and 
Poem,” its last class meeting, its burial of past discord ; with its 
universal God bless you, swelling up from a hundred full hearts, 
with its quivering lips and moist eyes. 

But the day of days at Yale is “ Commencement Day” and if in 
the following picture, the critic finds no elaborate finish, no skillful 
grouping, we beg him to remember that it is from the hand of an 
inexperienced artist who daubs now and then a scene, which may af- 
ford some pleasure from its nature, however imperfect the execution. 

As in viewing a picture the eye is first caught by the central 
group, aud then if interested wanders off into the heavily shaded 
corners and dark back ground, so let us examine this and notice 
first the brilliant assemblage in front. Those are the speakers of the 
day. Young men with radiant countenances, and manly bearing, 
they should almost be painted with halos in this part of the picture, 
so much does the light of life.as it were shine from every face. This 
is the chosen part of that mass of young humanity, which the “ bone 
and sinew of the land” has been pushing up the hill of science, for 
the last four years. 

It long ago pushed it out of its own sight, but it still applied the 

‘ motive power, although in the dark, yet hopefully. But to day 
some light is to be thrown on the subject, and Old America has come 
to see what its four year old hope amountsto. There he sits a little 
below the before mentioned group, with his white locks and his up- 
turned, wrinkled face. It is a day of earnest hope and anxious ex- 
pectation for him. Halls have been thrown open before him, re- 
vealing much that was curious and valuable in art and science. 
Library doors have unfolded, disclosing accumulated wealth of books 


and now the hour has come, when at the sound of the magic words 
VOL. XVIII, 32 
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from the President, the doors of each living human temple open 
and the world peeps in. The audience are led through halls and 
chambers in this palace of intellect, richly furnished with the an- 
tique wisdom of by-gone centuries. They are favored with a 
hasty glance into the rooms of history, science and philosophy, all 
lighted up by brilliant chandeliers of rhetoric and elocution. This 
is very beautiful. Old America is delighted. Younger hearts too 
have come with him, brothers, sisters and friends, and each little 
party surveys its own dear temple, querying if the world has ever 
seen such a wonder before. But, alas for the vanity of human 
hopes. Could their fond eyes look into the aforesaid intellectual 
temples, by the light of a torch made of a twisted biennial paper, 
how quickly, in nine cases out of ten, would the gorgeous chande- 
liers appear not true metal, but only dross, frightfully scoured. How 
quickly would it appear that in the apartment of history one ortwo gor- 
geous incidents, had been carefully selected and hung over bare walls. 

And in the rooms of science and philosophy, such incongruities 
would be apparent, that it would speedily be evident, that the fur- 
niture had been borrowed for the occasion, and must soon be re- 
turned to those great ware-houses—the text books. 

Now, if not already too tired, look beyond into the back-ground. 
The figures there, are only just visible beneath the heavy shading 
of care and anxiety. They are the same features which are so 
lighted up in the fore-ground, but sad, heavy, pensive, melancholy, 
lugubrious. There is one sitting by a‘big round table, on which 
stands an almost empty cigar box, with a half smoked stump beside 
it. Innumerable sheets of fools-cap are scattered around, together 
with a “ Webster’s Dictionary, unabridged,” anda mildewed vol- 
ume of Kant. Sapient, solemn, “ grave and reverend Senior,” you 
are compiling a “ great piece,” a *‘ deep piece,” a “ beautiful piece,” 
to be delivered at “‘ Commencement.” You are going to convince 
men that you are destined to become one of the “pillars of the’ 
age.” A careful observer might also notice a change of costume 
with the change of scene. In front the figures appear in an elegant 
citizen’s dress, But here, owing either to the state of the atmos- 
phere, or the classic taste of the individuals themselves, their garb 
is of a style not on the latest fashion plates, to say the least. But 
all this is essential to “Commencement Day.” Year after year the 
grand effect of the day itself has been made to depend on this 
heavy back-ground. Year after year scraps of immortal literature 
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equally precious with that on the above mentioned fools-cap, have 
been composed, to be the heralds of a bright and shining light in 
the world of letters. 

Oh, the head-aches and the heart-aches of those gloomy shapes, 
the pale faces and the anxious steps which they have known. And 
all, that on “Commencement Day,” a few old eyes may brighten 
with a proud light, a few old hearts shake with strange swelling 
hopes, and a few words of babbled admiration be heard. Then save 
in a few rare instances, the lonely path which leads down into the 
dark valley of obscurity, must be trodden, however reluctantly, un- 
less, perchance seen by the glare of ambition’s torch, that path seems 
preferable which leads down into that other and still darker valley, 
“the dark valley of the shadow of death.” 

A glance now on either side of the central group, and with a 
few passing remarks, we will turn away. Look at those old men 
there. How finely their gray hairs and calm faces contrast with 
the dark locks and earnest countenances of the central figures. 
This is the group of the Alumni. See too what a diversity of light 
and shade characterizes this portion of the picture. The joys and 
sorrows of a life time falling more or less thickly on every head. 
It is the finest feature in the whole scene, this assembly of Alma 
Mater’s children once more returned. By them “Commencment 
Day” is consecrated to the memories of their student life. Even 
the grim old College buildings, standing in the sunshine, seem to 
smile a welcome to these, the men who hacked and hewed them 
in the time past, now the venerable fathers of Yale. And these 
too, with their harvest of life-experience almost garnered, return 
with mingled feelings of joy and sadness. They speak together of 
those who were, but are not. They talk of the good times and 
the hard times of their college days. They speak of the friends 
whom they knew and here and there a face is turned away, as the 
name of some star of their own constellation is mentioned, and the 
story, perhaps mournful story, of its going down is told. 

Here then our rough sketch of ‘Commencement Day”’ closes. 
Every one must supply for himself the crowded hotels, the intoler- 
able heat, the dusty streets, and the Society reiinions. We leave it 
to each to adorn his ideal of “Commencement Day” with such a 
quantity of these as his taste or experience shall suggest, simply 
stopping to wish success to the Commencement of 1858. 


A. H. W. 
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Too Visits: 
OR BLENHEIM PALACE AND MT. VERNON. 
No. IL 


Havine wandered all day through Oxford, “The city of palaces,” 
with a very confused idea of its “ nineteen colleges and five halls,” 
(colleges not endowed,) and of the various dresses worn by their 
“6000 Members,” I took the cars back to Woodstock Station. I 
say back, for I had passed it on my way from Liverpool to Oxford, 
not knowing that it was the nearest point to Blenheim palace, which 
I purposed visiting. 

Having heard that grand oration of Everett on Washington—I 
may here say that it was that oration that caused me to return to 
visit Blenheim, and which, as all will see, suggested the idea of this 
“‘ squib”—in which he, in beautiful burning words contrasts the 
grandeur of Blenheim with the humility of Mt. Vernon, and the great 
base character of Marlborough, with the lofty spotless purity of “our 
Washington ;” I could not restrain my desire to see the fairy land that 
I had heard so beautifully and eloquently described. On my way 
I met a gentleman who seemed to be acquainted with the surround- 
ing country, and who entered heartily into conversation with me. 

Finding that I was from America, he commenced to speak of 
American literature. I soon found he was not one of those English- 
men who with scorn ask, “who reads an American book ?” for he 
was well acquainted with all the better writers of our country. 
Finding that he wished to discuss the subject of slavery—I will 
give him the credit of ending his conversation where most of his 
countrymen begin it—I gave the conversation a sudden turn, as 
we drew near the town of Woodstock, which is two miles from the 
station of the same name, and began to speak of some of the historic 
memories which surrounded us. He was at home on these subjects. 
In the first place he informed me that the town of Woodstock was 
mainly supported by the American Glove Works. He then showed 
me the house in which Chaucer was born, and is supposed to have 
died, and also pointed out the place where “ Edward the black 
prince” was born. He then showed me my hotel, informing me at 
the same time that next morning he would call and conduct me 
through the “ prviate garden of the Duke,” which could not be vis- 
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ited without “a permit from his Grace.” Astonished at the polite- 
ness of this thoroughly English and yet half Frenchman, I inquired 
to whom I was indebted for so much kindness, and afterward learned 
from mine host, that Mr. M was the chief proprietor of the 
“Glove Works,” and that it was his habit, and not out of the way 
of his interest, to be pulite to Americans. 

After so long a preliminary, we will suppose, reader, that you 
have slept well and breakfasted comfortably at the “ Kings Arms,” 
and are ready to walk forth with us to view Blenheim palace and its 
fairy surroundings. The first object that meets us as we enter, or 
rather before we enter, the park, is the “ Grand Triumphal Arch.” 
It is of the Corinthian order, and was built by Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, to the memory of John, the great Duke. We pass on. 
Now, reader, take one view of the fourteen miles of grandeur and 
beauty spread out before you. You will, perchance, never see its 
equal again. Qh, that you had days to wander through it! will be 
your exclamation. But this glance will live with you. You will 
never loose the memory of 





** This enchanting site ; where every rural sweet, 
And every natural charm, delight to meet.” 


In the course of your ride you are constantly delighted, not only 
with the beauty of the scenery, but also with the numerous objects 
of historic interest that present themselves. ‘ High Lodge,” for- 
merly the residence of Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, first claims our 
notice. Then we pass the “Grand Bridge” which spans the “Lake,” 
supplied by the “Glyme.” Near by is “Fair Rosamand’s” well 
and bower, which remind us of Walter Scott’s ‘“‘ Woodstock.”’ Here 
is Warton’s inscription on the spring: 

‘* Here quench your thirst, and mark in me 
An emblem of true charity, 


Who, while my bounty I bestow, 
Am neither heard nor seen to flow.” 


There is one object of interest we must not pass. “The Obelisk” 
was erected to the memory of the great Duke, and is one hundred 
and thirty or one hundred and thirty-four feet high—authorities differ. 
It has recorded on it in order, the brilliant actions of the great Cap- 
tain ; the inscription being written by Lord Bolingbroge. 

But we must reluctantly stop our wanderings in the park while 
there is yet time to visit the private gardens, ere the palace opens. 
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My Guide reads “we cannot avoid regretting that at present stran- 
gers can only become acquainted with the beauties of this garden 
by description. When finished, it doubtless will be open for occa- 
sional visitors.” ~ 

But you will remember that my friend M promised to take 
us in by a permit from his Grace who now lies sick in his palace. 
He is as good as his promise. Now it is impossible that I should 
enumerate half the beauties and wonders of this place. Many beau- 
tiful gardens have I seen, but never one equal tothis. “Jardin des 
Plantes,” at Paris, cannot compare with it in many respects. Here 
are flowers, plants, trees and shrubbery from every clime under 
heaven. As we pass from one garden to another, we can only ad- 
mire and wonder at the surpassing beauty of flowers, fountains, 
water-falls, statuary, and,¢@n short, of every thing that nature and 
art can combine to make it an Eden of enchantments. 

Before we leave this “ Paradise of sweets,” let us glance at 
“ Flora Petraea,” or the rock garden. “On approaching the en- 
trance to it a formidable barrier presents itself; a slight touch of the 
hand, however, dispels the mystery, and the huge rock is removed 
as if by magic, and the beautiful ‘garden, with its rare rock plants, 
the woods, the rock work, the splendid lake, the palace, all open at 
at once to the view of the astonished beholder.” Sorry are we to 
leave this paradise ; and sorry are we, reader, to leave you with 
such an imperfect idea of this surpassingly beautiful place, so rarely 
seen by strangers. But our own time then, and our short space 
now, compel us to visit the palace itself. Our words about this shall 
‘be few. It was built by Vanburgh, and is said to be a good exam- 
ple of his clumsy style. He was celebrated for building heavy struc- 
tures, and consequently this epitaph was composed for him. 





‘* Lie heavy on him earth, for he laid 
Many a heavy load on thee.” 


The seat was presented by (Qlueen Ann, to John, the first and 
great Duke of Marlborough, for his victory over the French on the 
second of August, 1702, on which day, every year, the holder of the 
seat presents a stand of colors to the Queen. 

Without further ceremony we will enter this palace of art. And 
at the very outset we are at a loss what to say. Had we the ability, 
we have not the time to conduct you through the “sixteen grand 
rooms” that are adorned with about four hundred paintings of the 
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masters, among which is a vast collection of Reubens and Vandyck. 
And these are but the paintings! You have besides libraries and 
statuary, and every thing that art can furnish, on which you may 
feast your eyes. The bill of fare is so magnificent that I will not 
tantalize you by even a poor description of it. 

And now all these fairy grounds, walks, rides, fountains, lakes, 
falls, obelisk, palace, paintings, and statuary are, as Everett says, 
one grand monument to the memory of the great Duke of Marl- 
borough, It may be interesting, and even profitable for a moment, 
to inquire who this man was, who has so magnificent a monument. 
But time and space forbid us to pursue our subject further at present. 
We beg pardon for so long and hurried an introduction. Should the 
close of the long vacation return us safe to Yale, we promise you— 
generous is’nt it /—a short sketch of the Duke, an account of a visit 
to Mt. Vernon, and a contrast of the characters to whom these 
shrines are dedicated. G. H. Cc. 








Pe Hautical Experience of Pe Juniors. 


The discrepancy between romance and reality, is truly wonder- 
ful. Cosily ensconced in a cushioned arm-chair, with the feet ele- 
vated considerably above the center of gravity, and rolling forth 
from a meerschaum clouds of grateful incense, it is a pleasant thing 
to roam through the realms of fancy, and revel in the delights of air- 
castle building. “But step down for a moment from your elevated 
position ; disencumber yourself of that veil; and lo! those fairy 
tints have vanished ; and instead of a noble structure, erected at your 
bid, you look with dismay upon the hard, cold realities of life. 
And for the utter disgust consequent upon such a transition, none 
are more to blame than poets. You take up a poem descriptive of 
winter, and dwell with delight upon its glowing accounts of all the 
attractions of that season; of the crystal ice, the downy snow, the 
glittering wintery stars. Fired with noble enthusiasm and laudable 
curiosity, you rush out to behold these phenomena. But ere long 
you rush in again, lead sunk far below the horizon of your coat- 
collar, hands thrust into your pockets, and with tingling feet and 
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smarting nose you chatter wildly forth—‘ Ooo-00-ooh! how th- 
thunder-r-ing c-c-cold it is.” Did you perceive any of those beau- 
ties mentioned by———-?_ “Naryatime!” This is but a single 
example: if few confessions so frank are heard it is only because 
those who are sold dislike to acknowledge it. Whose heart does 
not beat wildly with excitement when the subject of the “ briny 
deep” is introduced? How much romance is contained in, “ A life 
on the ocean wave.” But let us look at the reality. 

A short time since, a number from our midst went down to the 
great sea ina sloop. High above the din and and confusion attend- 
ant upon the loading and unloading of sundry vessels, were distin- 
guishable the cheering and laughter of about ninety voices as their 
owners swarmed over the devoted craft, while the directors of the 
gastronomical destinies rushed about in frantic confusion, seeking 
secure hiding places for the edibles, lest wan famine should cause 
the premature disappearance of the viands. Upon the forecastle 
the tough mariners, essaying to prepare the vessel for her cruise, 
were repeatedly impinged upon by impatient souls, who, judging 
from their eccentric manceuvers and unaccountable antics, were bent 
upon acquiring an unlimited appetite.* Finally, all being ready, 
the gallant craft swung from her moorings into the fathomless chan- 
nel of New Haven harbor. But relentless fate directed her course 
towards an inoffending specimen of marine architecture, which 
lay at anchor at a little distance. A crash, and amid the jeers of 
the red-shirted, unwashed exotics who were congregated on the 
wharf, the opposing bodies separated. Happily, only a big chunk had 
been knocked off the stranger craft, and an anchor jammed through 
his side ; so we went on our way rejoicing. And now, did extent of 
time furnish a theme for the historian, much space might be occu- 
pied in narrating the passage to the Light-House, Works of fic- 
tion were in great demand; cigars more so. “ The Avenger, or 
the Knight of the rubicund (fiery) nose,”’ furnished an opportunity 
to many of passing the time; while an adventurous few, seeking a 
bubble, reputation, must needs ascend the tapering mast at the 
expense of tarry “ oh-no-we-never-mention-ems,” and of a seat up- 
on “ cross-trees” in a broiling sun, which endangered their sitting 





* Strange to say, the only sufferer by this confusion, was a wretched cat, 
whose caudal appendage had undergone compression between a plank and the 
foot of a son of Anak. The cat retiring behind a barrel, eyed alternately its 
persecutor and its injured member, but opened not its mouth. 
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down with any comfort for many days. There, in the cabin may 
be seen one, who pressed by hunger, has eluded the cerberus-like 
eyes of the guardians of the comestibles, and is consuming with 
marvelous rapidity, a sandwich held in his right hand, while his 
left hand grasps a piece of cheese. On deck, a few determined to 
drive dull care away, have broken forth into song; until compelled 
by the execrations of the rest, they hang their harps upon the wil- 
lows, and reserve their psalmody for a more fitting occasion. When 
at last, the dinner-hour arrived, a rapturous thrill of satisfactiun 
pervaded the assembly. Whether sitting on barrel-heads, or on the 
deck, the viands quickly became invisible, greatly to the disgust of 
those unfortunates, who being seated at a distance, did not possess 
so great facilities fur gobbling. Those at the mast-head effected 
their descent in a much shorter time than has ever before been ac- 
complished. The feast passed off with great éclat. But few acci- 
dents occurred: excepting perhaps as the sudden shout of agony 
or rage, betrayed the fact that some victim had inadvertently sat 
upon a sandwich, to the detriment of his nether integuments; or, 
perhaps received the contents of a glass of lemonade in his hair ; 
or found sundry particles of cheese delicately dropped down his 
back; or the look of blank dismay of one, who having sent for 
some choice morsel, saw it in its transit seized by a remorseless 
hand, and vanish down a widely gaping mouth. Then, shortly af- 
ter, might have been seen some sitting upon the bow-sprit, and ap- 
parently watching intently the gambols of the monsters of the 
vasty deep. But upon closer inspection, hands clasped upon the 
epigastric region and distorted countenances revealed the truth, 
that the edibles had been consumed with more haste than discretion ; 
in consequence of which, old Neptune was with difficulty dissuaded 
from compelling the usual contribution. To describe minutely all 
the adventures of the voyagers, would tax too severely your pa- 
tience. How they landed at a little village, and did cause the in- 
habitants exceedingly to fear and quake, thinking that, “ ye cruelle 
salvages” were upon them ; and how they “ warbled wild notes” for 
the delectation of the sirens of Westbrook. Then, as “the shades 
of night were falling fast,” they “ bitterly thought of the morrow :” 
for a mighty head wind arose; and a night “on the ocean wave” 
was more than they had anticipated. And now the scene baffles 
description. A simultaneous rush for the hold resulted in the se- 


curing of places by a favored few, The remainder were under the 
VOL. XVIII. 33 
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necessity uf perambulating the decks, or sleeping on the planks all 
night. By the exercise of great ingenuity, a place was found 
which presented as few angles as possible; and sails being spread 
thereon, the bed was pronounced ready. The happy possessors 
now “ bunked in;” but unceasing cries and exhortations filled that 
hold until a late hour. “Get off my toes!” ‘Say, take your foot 
away from my eye!” “Now then! are you going to lie on my 
head all night?’ ‘“ Confound it, somebody’s gobbled the brick I had 
for a pillow!” But by degrees the congregation yielded to the voice 
of tired nature. No sooner had balmy sleep come upon them, than 
with malice prepense and aforethought the “ great unwashed” on 
deck, who were unsuccessful in finding where to lay their heads, 
commenced a series of fiendish evolutions, so as effectually to ban- 
ish all slumber. Then came the tug of war; almost frantic at the 
noise, the sleepy victims tossed and rolled in confusion, sending up 
an occasional expletive, or perhaps a more effectual argument in 
the shape of some missile, at their tormentors, while ever and anon 
hollow groans would issue from the murky darkness, of which the 
burden was, to quit that noise! Above, blowing of horns, shouting 
and discordant singing ; below, anathemas and objurgations ; while 
in addition, at short intervals some unfortunate wights made the 
heart-rending discovery, that they had been lying in puddles of 
bilge-watér, which, aside from the inconvenience of sleeping in 
such a compound, sent forth most fragrant odors, totally unlike 
any originating in “ Araby the blest.” Here in a dark corner lay 
a wretch floating about in this bilge-water, moored by his cravat to 
a projecting beam, until by a sudden lurch his fastenings broke, and 
coming in collision with some one in a similar condition on the other 
side, he suddenly woke and struck out for the step ladder, to which 
he clung convulsively until rescued. Finally, a sudden rush from 
the victims dispersed the assailants; but the charm was broken, and 
the remainder of the night passed in viewing the starry concave, or 
the rolling billows, caused the congregation to present an appear- 
ance more interesting than lovely, on the following morning. And 
when after much tribulation the vessel again touched éerra firma, a 
ravenous crowd debarked, and proved by their appearance, the 
horrible mendacity of those who make the briny deep their theme, 
praising its attractions, and describing in eloquent language its many 
beauties. B. 
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The Pale Gathering. 
Written for the meeting of the Yale Alumni, July 28th, 1858, 


BY E. W. ROBBINS, A. M., CLASS OF '43,* 


A welcome to thee Yate! 
And to thy friendly home, 
Back to the scenes of other days, 
In throngs once more we come. 


Thy venerable form 
We never may forget,— 

In every land, on every shore 
Our ancient Mother yet,— 


Our Auma Mater loved 
In youth and riper age,— 


The tent-scene in our march of Life,— 


Our weary pilgrimage. 


Where, mid our granite hills, 
Our granite heroes sleep, 
To Oregon’s far boundaries, 

And its lone Rocky Steep. 


Where, in their distant homes, 
By myriad footsteps prest, 
Sweep the Savannahs of the South, 
The Prairies of the West. 


Atumnt, brothers all,— 
Exiles on every soil, 

A kindly greeting to you here— 
A welcome rest from toil. 


To conflict we went forth, 
Contending for the right, 


And now, with chastened hopes and fears, 


Return we from the fight. 


But ah! not all are here, 
For gathering the ripe grain 
In the great harvest field of life, 
Some hath the reaper slain. 











* Mr. ROBBINS was chairman of the Board of Editors of the Yale Literary, in the class of 
43, The Editor of the present number wishes to express his gratification at being able to 
publish such an appropriate contribution from one of the “‘ Knights of the Quill,” who formerly 
presided over the destinies of Maga. 
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A while with us they strayed 
Through Academic bowers, 

Now, falling gently by our side, 
They sleep ’neath funeral flowers. 


Aunt, brothers all,— 
We give you hearty cheer 

In the Assembly of the tribes— 
The Nations gathered here. 


Renew we now the pledge 

That ne’er was known to fail,— 
The talisman of victory— 

The memory of Yate! 


Where beats a filial heart 
Responsive to thy call, 

A kindly welcome to thee—Y Ate, 
The “ Mother of us all!” 





Hoctes Palenses. 


No. III. 


SCENE I.—College Fence. Present—Shandy, Mishkan, Bilhath, Shanghai 
and Major Gahagan. 


Misakxan.—Have any pieces for the Lrr. been handed in yet ? 

Suaneuar.—Not one; what Hood calls the “Type-us” fever, 
isn’t very prevalent in College at the present time. 

MisHKxan.— What are you going to do about it? 

Saaneuat.—I hardly know yet. I haven’t had anything very clear- 
ly in view in my “ mind’s eye.” 

Ganacan.—I wish you wouldn’t get off such a hackneyed quota- 
tion as that, at any rate. Now I take particular credit to myself, 
that I wrote an article on Names, without introducing that ques- 
tion, which, according to Shakespeare , Miss Capulet asks of Mr. 
Montague. 

Saanoy.—Very commendable in you to omit that, but yet there 
is very much more on the same subject, which you ought not to 
have omitted. Names rule the world. In everything, in every sit- 
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uation or condition, whether poor or rich, good or bad, well or sick 
we are governed by them. 

Br.uatu.—That is a very common remark, but like many other 
common remarks, it will prove when carefully examined to be de- 
cidedly wanting in truth. 

Suanpy.—You doubt my assertion. I will endeavor to prove it 
to your satisfaction. Take the last case I mentioned, that of sick- 
ness, where, if anywhere, one would imagine that names exert no 
influence, and yet see the power they do wield. Some diseases it is 
almost romantic to have, but about others you can throw no charms 
of fancy, nor excite any feeling. Every one remembers that poem 
of Percival on Consumption, commencing, 


“There is a sweetness in woman’s decay, 
When the light of beauty is fading away.” 


Now I defy any poet to write very affecting lines on a death from 
quinzy or inflammation of the bowels. And, that this is not a mere 
fancy of my own, I can bring forward the authority of another great 
poet. Lord Byron says that love can stand against all noble mala- 
dies, but vulgar illnesses ruin him completely; after enumerating 
several he goes on to say, 


‘But worst of all is nausea, or pain 
About the lower regions of the bowels; 
Love, who heroically breathes a vein, 
Shrinks from the application of hot towels, 
And purgatives are dangerous to his reign, 
Sea-sickness death.” 


It makes all the difference in the world, let me assure you, as to 
the name of the disease, by which a man goes off. There is just as 
much distinction between dying of the measles and dying of the 
consumption, as there is between getting drowned in the ocean or 
in a canal. So far as regards the feelings of the individual under- 
going the operation, I suppose the one place-is full as pleasant as 
the other, but for the looks or name of the thing, almost any per- 
son would prefer the “rock-bound floor” of the sea, to the mud of 
the “raging canawl.” 

Suancuat.—That is very true, but not necessarily for the reason 
you give. If aman gets drowned in a canal, that very fact is 
prima facie evidence that he was drunk. 

Suanpy.—Your ridicule doesn’t disturb my theory. But I go 
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still further, and make another distinction. When an author begins 
to be admired, he is called by his family name; but when he begins 
to be loved, by his christian one. To be sure, we have too high a 
reverence for some men, such as Spenser, Shakespeare or Words- 
worth, to think of calling them by their first names; and indeed to 
but very few are they known. Yet every one speaks of Tom 
Hood or of Charles Lamb, because both of these men are loved by 
every man who knows anything about them at all. 

Ganacan.—Begging your pardon ,we don’t call Tennyson, Alfred, 
or Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth. 

Suanpy.—It is a pity, that when I am making out a fine sounding 
theory, you can’t keep from bringing in your troublesome facts to 
disturb it. 

Saanecuat.—But gentlemen, all this conversation isn’t furnishing 
articles for the Lir. HowI am to fill up the Magazine is the ques- 
tion with me. 

Ganacan.—I will tell you how to get up one article. Write to 
Ticknor and Fields, of Boston, and procure a sufficient number of 
steel-plate engravings of Tennyson to fill up your edition. Then 
let Mishkan write a poem, and 1’]] undertake to have it put in as 
“written expressly for the Yate Lirerary Magazine, by Alfred 
Tennyson,” and agree to do all the subsequent lying that may be 
necessary. 

Biruatu.—Tennyson is a spoopse. 

Gaunacan.—There will be a fight yet here. A man so devoid of 
all ideas of what constitutes true poetry as to make such a remark 
as that, doesn’t deserve christian treatment at the hands of any one. 

Saanpy.—Talking of poetry, an enthusiastic young man suggest- 
ed to me the other day, that we offer a five dollar prize for the best 
College song. Bilhath, how much money is there in the treasury # 

Bitnata.—Considerable, I imagine. We haven’t been stuck 
much more than thirty dollars on each one of the first two numbers. 

Suanenat.—Anyway, Mishkan, I propose you write a song for 
the especial use of the Editors of the Lir. 

Misukan.—You’d want it to the tune of Litoria, wouldn’t you? 

Suancuat.—That pun is too exceedingly vile to be countenanced. 

Misuxan.—There you display your ignorance of the pun-nature. 
The very essence of an excellent pun is, that it shall be an exceed- 
ingly mean one. The ideal of a perfect pun is a pun so outrage- 
ously, so excruciatingly bad, that it is good. 
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Saanenat.—On that principle, I’ll admit your puns to be super- 
latively excellent. 

Bitnatu.—l’ve been studying diligently to find out the apex of 
Mishkan’s joke, and am just beginning to see through it. I would 
propose for the benefit of the College world, Mishkan, that two 
pages of every number of the Lir. be set aside for a list of your puns 
in that number, with a commentary and notes critical and explan- 
atory attached, so that they can be understood without any violent 
mental effort. 

Ganacan.— What a fortunate people the Germans must be! I 
have heard it said that there is only one pun in the whole language, 
which by way of distinction, is called “The Pun.” I'll not, how- 
ever, vouch for the truth of that remark. 

Bi.nata.—A case of tender conscience, unparallelled on your 
part, Major. But heavens! what a pretty little girl ! 

Suanpy.—Do let little girls alone, and attend to more important 
matters. 

Buuatu.—Don’t despise little girls, Tristram ; they’ll grow up 
some time. Your future wife is undoubtedly at the present time 
quite young. 

Ssaanpy.—Exceedingly young, I imagine. 

Brrwatu.— Well, think of her, often then; does’nt Martin Far- 
quhar Tupper say : 


“If thou art to have a wife of thy youth, she is now living on the earth; 
oe = think of her and pray for her weal; yea though thou hast not seen 
Ganacan.—lIt might perhaps be expected that a person who would 

call Tennyson a spoopse, would quote from such an author as Mar 

tin Farquhar Tupper ; but for the credit of Yale I am sorry for it. 

If there is one man in the list of English poets, who has obtained a 

reputation by the most unconscionable puffing and quackery, that 

man is Martin Farquhar Tupper. He isa perfect nincompoop, a 

shikepoke, anumskull, a ninny, a squirt ; yes, gentlemen, a squirt of 

the most unmitigated nature—in fine, a complete squirt. Language is 
not base enough, language is not vituperative enough to express the 
superlative asininity of his drivelling productions. It would speak 
well for the intellectual taste of the nineteeuth century, that the 
works of a man like him should pass through their seventieth or 
eightieth edition, while those of the greatest men of our times 
scarcely ever reach their tenth, did we not know by what means 
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his balderdash has gained notoriety. The idea of such a man as 
he, attempting to continue Coleridge’s Christabel! But I’ll stop 
here, for when I attempt to give my opinion of Mr. Tupper, words 
fail me. All existing languages are found wanting. Indeed, I 
despise the man so thoroughly that I can’t speak of him decently, 
and I am feartul that in talking about him I may rise into abuse; 
and Heaven knows that abuse is altogether too great an honor for 
him. 

Suancuai.—Then in order to keep you from doing anything rash, 
I propose that we adjourn. 


(Exeunt omnes.) 


SCENE II.—Lditor’s Sanctum. Time 3 P.M. Present—Shandy, Mishkan, 
Gahagan, and Shanghai. 


Suancuat.— What has become of Bilhath ? 

Misnxan—Out with the women, I suppose. I met him sailing 
down Chapel street, arrayed in gorgeous apparel, in full chase after 
a damsel, who from her appearance must have arrived at years of 
discretion a number of years ago. 

Ssancnar.—lI am surprised that a man of your disposition didn’t 
follow on too. 

MisuKxan.—I beg leave to inform you I never was an antiquary. 
My tastes never ran in that line. 

(Enter Bilhath.) 

Suanpy.—I hope, Bilhath, you have got through with your female 
pursuits, and are prepared to attend to the business of this board. 

Br.uatu.—My tardiness is excusable, for I have been spending 
the time with some of the best looking “ quails” to be found in the 
city of Elms. 

Suanpy.—Poh ! there’s not a beautiful specimen of the feminine 
gender to be found in New Haven, unless it is imported. They’re 
not goodly to my sight. 

Bitwata.—Y ou sacrilegious villain, your remark displays nothing 
except your iguorance. Nowhere can you see beings more beauti- 
ful than in New Haven. Nowhere can you see eyes brighter, tresses 
gayer, cheeks rosier, features lovelier, forms statelier, hearts purer, 
and dispositions sweeter, than in the city of Elms. Nowhere can 


you—can you—can you— 
MisHKkan.—See a greater number of flirts. 
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Suanpy.—That is a cruel way of helping a man out when he is 
stuck. 

Suaneuat.—Doesn’t N. P. Willis say somewhere in his “ Life 
Here and There,” that New Haven is remarkable for the beauty of 
its female inhabitants. 

Suanpy.—I can’t believe he has ever done such a foolish thing. 

Misakan.—But it is a very good idea of Shanghai’s to attribute 
the remark to him, and to a particular work of his. Precision is a 
great thing. Always locate a story, especially if it is a lie. Credit 
it to some book that has a good reputation. If you quote, always 
give the name of some celebrated man as the author of the quotation. 
The chances are a thousand to one against any giveu person knowing 
that it is a mistake. 

Gauacan.—But Willis did say it after all, and here I have the 
book and the identical passage from it, which I will read for your 
edification. (Reads.) ‘Then like the vari-colored parallelograms 
upon a chess-board, green openings are left throughout, fringed with 
triple and interweaving elm-rows, the long and weeping branches 
sweeping downward to the grass, and, with their enclosing shadows, 
keeping moist and cool the road they overhang ; and fair forms (% 
is the garden of American beauty—New Haven*) flit about in the 
green light, in primitive security and freedom, and you would think 
the place, if you alit upon it in a summer evening—what it seems to 
me now in memory, and what I have made it in this Rosa-Matilda de- 
scription—a scene from Boccacio, or a vision from long-lost Arcady.” 

Suanpy.—I’ll swear to the truth of the “ primitive freedom” at 
any rate. 

Misuxan.—Tristram, you and Bilhath both carry your views to 
an extreme. I occupy a medium ground between you, and think 
that New Haven would be indeed the “garden of American beauty,” 
were there not so many homely women in it. 

Suanenat.—aA very valuable opinion that! 

Misukan,—Don’t be so fast. As I view it, the, ladies of New 
Haven have among their number, few persons who simply appear 
ordinary—that is persons who are not remarkable, either for beauty 
or plainness. They carry their looks to a perfection of beauty 
or a height of hideousness, that in both cases is fairly distracting. 
I tell you, that in some specimens of the latter which I have seen, 





* As they say in the newspapers, “ the italics are our own.” 
VOL. XXIII. 34 
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each one of the features, taken by itself, was so frightfully homely, 
that the whole countenance settled into an appearance of homo- 
geneous ugliness, which was fairly refreshing. They had reached 
that metaphysical state, which I have never yet seen spoken of in 
any treatise on the Sublime or Beautiful, where ugliness loses all 
its point as ugliness, and if not beautiful, might with propriety 
be called sublime. It is not on the score of Jooks, however, that I 
object to the New Haven ladies ; it is because they are all of them 
too flirtatious. 

Brtsata.—No more so than other young ladies. 

Misuxan.—Altogether more. There is an innate love of flirta- 
tion in the New Haven female, which manifests its existence in their 
earliest years, and develops itself long before childhood has opened 
into the fuller life of maidenhood. 

Suaneuat.—lIt is easy to understand why you are so bitter in your 
feelings. But, Mishkan, give us that poem you wrote in the wrath 
inspired by a great disappointment. Don’t be modest now, and re- 
fuse, but come up to your duty and fire away. 

Misuxan.— Well, here it is then, if you want it : 


The Belles. 
BY Pon! 


Hear the laughter-ringing belles— 
Silvery belles ! 
What a world of merriment their giggling foretells! 
How they titter, titter, titter, 
In the mirthful ear of night,— 
While their fluttering spirits twitter, 
And their starry eyes o’erglitter 
With the crystal tear’s delight,— 
Keeping time, time, time 
With the waves of radiant rhyme 
To the chime of charming music that euphonionsly wells 
From the belles, belles, belles, belles, 
Belles, belles, belles— 
From the ringing and the singing 
Of the belles. 


Hear the would-be-wedded belles— 
Golden belles! 
What a world of ladiesmen their loveliness compels! 
Through the ‘‘wee-short” hours of night, 
What unspeakable delight 
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In their liquid languid notes ! 
And all in tune, 
What a lovely ditty floats 


To the raptured beau that listens while she throats 


‘Shining moon.” 


Hear the giddy jilting belles— 
Brazen belles ! 


What a world of solemn thought their heartlessness compels ! 


In the silence of the night 
How we shudder with affright 


At the thilling killing music of their tone! 


For every sigh that floats 

From the void within their throats 
Wakes a groan! 

And we people—single people— 

Poor old bachelors—we weep, all— 
All alone. 

While the belles our souls cajoling. 

In that melting under tone, 

Feela glory in so rolling 

On the hearts of men a stone! 

They are neither maid nor women— 

Neither heavenly nor human— 
Heartless souls! 

And their queen coquette condoles 
And cajoles 

The victim of the belles ; 

And her merry bosom swells 

At the falseness of the belles, 

And she dances and she knells 

To the beaux a dirge-like chime, 

Keeping time, time, time 

In a cruel ruefal rhyme 

To the falseness of the belles— 
Of the belles ! 

Keeping time, time, ‘time, 

In a sort of rueful rhyme. 

To the wooing of the belles— 

Of the belles, belles, belles! 

To the cooing of the belles— 

Of the belles, belles, belles, belles, 
Belles, belles, belles: 

To the jilting, “so” heart-wilting, 
Of the belles! (Exzeunt Omnes.) 
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Obituary. 


Drownep, at Springfield, Mass., July 17th, Gzorcz Exuiorr Dunuaw, of the 
Junior Class, aged 20 years. 

There is something unutterably awful in the telegraph, as the 
messenger of sorrow. A letter may gently break the dread tidings, 
and bear with them the balm of s,;:ethy and consolation to soothe 
and sustain. But the telegraph, passi-.:icss and inexorable, deals in 
naked facts alone; and its messages co: :!ensed, contracted, stripped 
of all that can comfort or assuage or s':-mgthen, swift and deadly as 
bullets fly freighted with grief and : «iy to the hearts of families 
and friends. And never, certainly, ‘+. this minister of accident and 
calamity and death borne a disp*:-i more startling and terrible than 
the fact which fell like a thundyrbolt amongs us on the evening of 
the 17th ult.—a fact which, after a hard struggle against the doubts 
and hopes and prayers of College, at length overwhelmed and 
crushed down all—that Dunham was no more. 

To sketch the character and College life of George Dunham is 
beyond the power of words. Yale never clad herself in mourning 
weeds for a dearer, truer, manlier son. During his four years among 
us—two as a member of ’58 and two with ’59—his countenance and 
presence were always sunshine, and his bearing won the hearts of 
all his fellows. Yet no class or classes can claim alone or mourn 
alone the memory of Dunham. In person, the finest type of vigor- 
ous early manhood, in manner, singularly winning and attractive, 
with a temper the kindest and most genial, and a heart as warm and 
generous as was ever given to man, it was not strange that all should 
love him, that many should almost worship him, and that some 
should be linked to him by bonds well nigh as pure and as strong as 
the closest and most sacred natural ties. 

Last and best of all there was added to his natural qualities the 
grace of a lively piety, and those who loved him asa man were 
drawn towards him with a warmer affection as a Christian. 

The circumstances of his death were peculiarly painful and dis- 
tressing. We cannot bear to think of his bitter disappointment, 
after a patient and successful training, with all his anticipations at 
their hight, flushed by vigorous exercise, and full of life and spirit, 
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plunged without a moment’s warning into that fatal element. Our 
only consolation is the thought that that higher hope which was 
clear and strong within him could cheer and comfort him even in 
that hour of agony, and the assurance that he sank from the arms of 
friends who generously risked their lives to save him, only to rest 
upon the sure arm of an Almighty friend. 

George Dunham will be with us no more in the flesh. Who shall 
undertake to reckon the years ere his memory shall fade from 
among us? A fitting tribute to his character is found not in the 
eloquence of language. It is beyond the loftiest efforts of genius 
and of art. It is manifest in that sudden gloum which crept steadily 
like a shadow over College, as the fatal message passed from mouth 
to mouth ; in those groups which gathered hastily in all our walks 
with bended heads and hushed voices; in the feelings which sponta- 
neously summoned a whole University tu attend the sad rites of his 
burial ; in the tears which flowed from every eye as that face, genial 
and beautiful in death as in life, was finally shut out from the parting 
glance ; in the grief and tenderness with which each classmate cast 
his spade of earth upon that noble manly form. All these things 
speak for him and speak to the heart. They tell us that all that 
manhood has not been wasted; that though he passed away in the 
morning of his days, he had not lived in vain. 


Memorabilia Palensia. 


DEATH OF GEO. E. DUNHAM. 


Tue melancholy death of Geo. E. Dunham has cast a deep gloom over College. 
The enviable position of the man among his associates, and the sad manner of 
his death have conspired to give the events of the calamity a mournful interest. 
The sad details of his death are so well known that a repetition of them would 
be unnecessary. He died a martyr to the reputation of Yale while endeavoring 
to qualify himself to promote it. We have inserted elsewhere a brief obituary 
notice of him, and attempted nothing more. For to his friends the simplest 
enumeration of his virtues would appear to be a cold and unsatisfactory narra- 
tion, while to those unacquainted with him it would appear to be an extravagant 
panegyric. But we leave his memory where he, by his life and actions, placed 
it, in the hearts and affections of his fellow students and friends. 
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At a joint meeting of the classes of 68 and ’59, the following preamble and 
resolutions were adopted : 


Wuereas, It has pleased God to remove by sudden death our loved classmate 
and friend, George Elliott Dunham, 

Resolved, That while we recognize in this mournful dispensation the hand of 
an infinitely wise and good God, we mourn the loss of one whose noble and 
generous nature had endeared him to our hearts, while his manly character, to 
the natural loveliness of which had lately been added the graces of a consistent 
Christian life, had gained our warmest esteem. 

Resolved, That we sympathize most tenderly with the parents and other rela- 
tives of our deceased classmate in their deep affliction, trusting that they with 
us will find consolation in that, Christian hope which he had recently begun to 
indulge. 

Resolved, That we offer our most heartfelt thanks to the students of Harvard 
University for the kind sympathy and regard which they have shown us in our 
sudden calamity. 

Resolved, That asa token of respect for the memory of the deceased, we 
wear the usual badge of mourning thirty days of the College term, and that a 
copy of these resolutions be transmitted to the family of the deceased, to the 
students of Harvard University, and to the Press for publication. 


Isaac Rivey, A. H. Witcox, 
W. P. Bacon, > Senior Class. T. B. Dwient, > Junior Class. 
A. Van Name, J. M. Husparp, 


The funeral took place at Hartford, on Tuesday afternoon, the 20th. Several 
members of the Faculty, and about three hundred of his fellow students went 
to Hartfofd in a special train, to perform their last sad offices to the deceased, 
and to offer such condolence and sympathy to the afflicted friends as they were 
able. 

Rev. Mr. Buckingham, of Springfield, delivered a brief and feeling discourse, 
and closed by quoting, with peculiar appropriateness, the following lines from 
Willis: 

Ye reckon it in days, since he strode up that foot-worn aisle, 

With his dark eye flashing gloriously and his lip wreathed with a smile ; 
O, had it been but told you then, to mark whose lamp was dim, 

From out your rank of fresh-lipped men, would ye have singled him? 


Whose was the sinewy arm, that flung defiance to the ring? 

Whose laugh of victory loudest rung—yet not for glorying? 

Whose heart, in generous deed and thought, no rivalry might brook, 
And yet distinction claiming not? there lies he, go and look. 


On now—his requiem is done, the last deep prayer is said— 

On to his burial, comrades—on with a friend and brother dead ! 
Slow—for it presses heavily—it is a MAN ye bear, 

Slow for our thoughts dwell wearily, on the gallant sleeper there. 


Dr. Hawes, of Hartford offered an excellent prayer, and was followed by Dr. 
Bushnell, with some suitable remarks, and an interesting narrative of a conver- 
sation which he had with the deceased at the time he joined Dr. B.’s church. 

The singing was very appropriately conducted by a choir composed of students, 
who also sung a hymn. at the grave. Each student present placed in the grave 
a spade of earth, and thus closed the largest and saddest funeral that we have 
ever attended. 
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THE NAVY. 

On the 5th of July, a regatta took place at New London, in which four boats 
from New Haven entered, two of which—the Olympia and the Omicron—were 
from the Yale Navy. The distance seems not to have been accurately known, 
being placed by some as low as three miles, and by others as high as four and a 
half. We take the New London Democrat’s account, which gives it as three and 
and three-quarter miles. The time of the Olympia, which took the first prize, 
was 32 minutes 35 seconds, that of the Omicron, which took the second, was 35 
minutes 60 seconds. 

Even allowing the distance to be four and a half miles, the time made was not 
such as to reflect any credit upon our boating reputation, and so far from being 
any test of our skill and strength, is beaten every day in our own harbor. 

In all other respects the regatta passed off in an exceedingly pleasant manner. 
A cordial feeling existed on both sides; and the students of Yale, who were 
present, will cherish a grateful sense of the attention paid to them by the inhab- 
itants of the city. Wecan assure our New London friends, that many of the re- 
marks, which have found their way into the papers, have been to no persons a 
source of so much annoyance as to the members of the Navy. 

The melancholy accident at Springfield has put an end to the regatta of the 
Colleges for the present, but next year it will undoubtedly take place. The 
thanks of the students of Yale are due to the inhabitants of Springfield for the 
willingness with which they gave up all their extensive preparations, out of defer- 
ence to our feelings. We wish also, in behalf of Yale, to thank the students of 
Harvard, especiaily the members of the Cambridge boat clubs, for the delicacy 
of feeling which has characterized their whole action under these to us most 
painful circumstances. It is but one of many instances of that courtesy and 
generosity which Harvard has always displayed in her dealings with us, 

The Volante has been bought by the Yale Navy. 

To no one is the present efficiency of the Navy more indebted than to its 
present Commodore, W. P. Bacon. Let succeeding Commodores imitate his 
example, and we will soon be enabled to claim superiority as boatmen as right- 
fully as we now claim superiority in those duties and pursuits which are espe- 
cially the objects of a College training. 


PRIZES. 
The following prizes for Declamation have been awarded in the Class of ’60: 
First Prize. Second Prize. Third Prize. 
First Division. —R. 8. Davis. J. L, Tarror. E. Bot twoop. 
J. L. Dantes. 
Second “ W. E. Foster. H. E. Hawrey. 8. Jessup. 
: W. C. Jonysron. 
Third * W. T. Sara. C. H. Owen. J. H. Scunzrwer. 


THE CLASS OF 1858. 


The class of 1858 entered Freshman year with one hundred and thirty-seven 
members, and graduated ninety-nine. Of the number of individuals, who orig- 
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inally belonged to it, seventy-three graduated, leaving sixty-four who have been 
dropped during the course, for various causes, but principally on account of 
inability or indisposition to keep up in their studies. The class has been more 
fortunate than usual in retaining its men, as it is, we believe a circumstance ex- 
ceedingly uncommon for any class to go through the four years without losing 
considerably more than half their original number. 

The following schedule represents the number of men coming from each state, 
who have belonged to the class at the beginning of the different years of the 
course, and their whole number for each year. The fifth column contains the 
graduates only. 


New York, 25 
Connecticut, 37 
Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, 

Ohio, 

Lousiana, 

Vermont, 

Illinois, 

Kentucky 

Maine, 

Missouri, 

New Jersey, 
Alabama, 

California, 

District of Columbia, 
Iowa, 

Mississippi, 

New Hampshire, 
Poland, 

Rhode Island, 
Sandwich Islands, 
Texas, 

Virginia, 

Canada West, 
Florida, 

Georgia, 

Kansas, 

Maryland, 
Wisconsin, 1 1 


mow 
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pat pt pet et BD BD BD BD = bD by BD BO OO BD 
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Whole number, 137 111 107 100 


—_—_—_ 


BIENNIAL JUBILEE OF THE CLASS OF ’60. 


Tue Class finished their Biennial Examination on Thursday, the 21st ult., and 
celebrated the event the same day, by a heartyjubilation at Savin Rock. Every- 
thing in this season of joy and festivity passed of with great credit to the Class, 
and gave general satisfaction to all. Theirsongs were unusually good, and were 
probably sung with that heartiness and satisfaction with which an ex-Biennial 
man alone can sing. We had hoped to give one or two specimen songs, but they 
were unavoidably crowded out. 
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Book Aotice. 


Old Hepsy. By Mrs. C. W. Denison. New York: A. B. Burdick. 1 Vol.,12mo 
For sale by T. H. Pease. 


Although a work based upon the great national question of slavery, 
and consequently unpalatable to many readers, yet aside from the 
general aim of the story, we find, scattered up and down its pages, 
passages of such beauty and truth, that we feel sure that it must 
prove interesting even to those who oppose its views. The plot of 
the story is one of rare ingenuity, and the reader is led from scene 
to scene, delighted and refreshed by the unexpected turns in its de- 
velopment. We understand that portions of the work are already 
preparing for the stage, and that it has been reprinted in England 
and on the continent. 


Enitor's Table. 


* Tdleness is sweet and sacred.” 
“With all your gettings, get laziness.” 

Reaper, have you ever had a real obstinate attack of laziness, one which 
pervades the whole man, from tile to brogans. If you haven’t we advise you to 
catch it as soon as possible. You can enjoy leisure without having it poisoned 
with any compunctions of conscience. You can be the prisoner of “ masterly 
inactivity ;’ can season your stand with an occasional flunk, and diversify your 
recitations with heroic instances of fizzling ; all of which will cultivate a spirit of 
self-denial of the most approved Socratic kind. They may possibly make you 
“the hero of a thousand flunks,” and induce a brief sojourn in the “ rural 
districts.”” But what do you care for these small inconveniences when you have 
the great principles of laziness at stake. You can defer any business which 
you may have on hand with perfect impunity. If you are ever elected Yale 
Lit. Editor, you can put off your April number until Commencement time; you can 
interfere with your successors, without at all disturbing your own equanimity, or 
incurring any loss on your number, for a number brought out at Commencement 
always sells better. The best recipe for getting this desirable malady is the fol- 
lowing: divest yourself of all such old fogy ideas as those of Chesterfield, “‘ that 
indolence is suicide ;’’ engage a season ticket to the “ Castle of Indolence,” of 
which the old elms are proprietors; flee that “tyrant Thought;” take as your 
companions a few Regalias and the thief of time, and in two days you will have 
a “clear case” of laziness. After having followed the above prescription with 
thoroughness, the thought entered our cranium and the Devil our sanctum, re- 
minding us that the responsibility and work of issuing the August number of 
the Lit. devolved upon this fraction of the Editorial Board. Not wishing to 
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imitate the example of some of our predecessors, and let this number lie over 
until the close of next term, we concluded to seize the quill and drive it as furi- 
ously as possible. We had just seated ourselves in the sanctum to perform our 
editorial duties, when in rushed a satanic specimen from the printers, demand- 
ing “copy.” Our laziness had evidently “ raised the Devil,” and our first desire 
was to rid ourselves of his presence. The thought came over us, that we had 
seen, somewhere in the course of our limited reading, this comforting assurance, 
“ Resist the devil and he will flee from you.” After diligently following the 
injunction, we concluded that this couldn’t have been said of our devil, for we 
resisted him with all our might and he flew at us. The idea was suggested that 
this remedy for Satanic annoyance was limited in its application to ‘“ that other” 
devil of Eden notoriety, who is generally supposed to inhabit a locality some- 
what warmer than the equatorial regions, to say the least. Had not our pocket 
book been as lean as that of any secret society man the day after initiation, we 
should have offered large pecuniary inducements to this small edition of Satan 
to leave. We were finally compelled to apply some arguments to him more for- 
cible than dignified. The rapidity with which he appreciated our logic and piled 
down stairs was as gratifying to usas it was dangerous to his locomotives. After 
this setto we enjoyed a comfortable immunity from satanic annoyance. 

The jolly third term has come and gone, leaving the anxious Freshman the 
boisterous Soph., the boisterons Soph. the jolly Jun., and the jolly Jun. the 
dignified Senior. The quondam Sophomores have crossed over Biennial, that 
Jordan which separated them from the Canaan of Junior year, and seem to 
enjoy the transition with hearty relish. The present Sophomores are busily 
engaged in the pursuit of Freshmen “under difficulties,” as but few of that 
genus seem to appear on the horizon of Yale. We saw one in the New Haven 
House, on Saturday, beseiged on one side by one hundred and seven Linonians, 
led by their President, and on the other by one hundred and eight Brothers, with 
their President, Brothers ahead by a clean majority of one, hurrah!!! 


“ Brothers to right of him, 
Linos to left of him, 

L’s and B’s in front of him, 
Volley’d and thunder’d. 
“Gobble” was the captains’ cry ; 

Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs but to do and lie, 
Into the Freshman’s wool 
Dive the two hundred.” 


Study has been, during this term, decidedly below par. Colloquy men have 
shown a heroic indifference to everything likestudy. Philosophicals and valedic- 
torians have exhibited a commendable deference to the general custom of reclin- 
ing on the bosom of mother earth; to speak astronomically, most of the College 
luminaries have been in perigee. As for sleeping, 

“It is a jolly thing, 

Beloved from North to South.” 
Loafing has seemed to be contagious; ‘“ blatant noises” too frequent for Pro- 
fessorial and Tutorial comfort, and “‘ growing intelligence” decidedly scarce. In 
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short, fellows have seemed to feel very like the Californian, who felt more like 
digging for home than anything else. 

Current report says that there has been a good deal of unseemly noise this 
term in the neighborhood of North Middle ; some have been so uncharitable as 
to impute its origin to the Class of ’59. To those who have observed the uni- 
formly decorous bearing of the Class, it is unnecessary to deny the imputation. 
We must admit, however, that there was one individual of the Class who, at the 
head of a triumphal procession, was growing noisy with a horn, of which “ in- 
strument of torture” he was unceremoniously relieved by a Professor. We 
would advise the jubilant individual above mentioned either “ to draw in his 
horns,” or pocket the joke and say with David, “ verily mine horn is exalted.” 
If it would not be disrespectful, we would also humbly suggest to those inter- 
ested the propriety of ‘‘ not taking a horn too much.” 

We also, as well as the editor of the July number, have been ruralizing for 
our health. We differ from him in this, that our disease was not transferred 
from the head to the heart, notwithstanding that we were led into full as much 
temptation. We spent two weeks up the valley of the Housatonic, among the 
“ Hills of Berkshire,” and found a species of hospitality that was most grateful 
in all of itsphases. How refreshing it was to get away from the “ riotous living” 
at Pi Eta, and the tumult of College excitement generally. Our morning slum- 
bers were never attacked by the unwelcome din of morning prayer bell; our 
dreams were never poisoned by visions of half-learned lessons and prospective 
flunks. By this exemption from restraint, our constitutional laziness was rapidly 
developed, and our proficiency in the art of sleeping over unprofitably perfected. 
From the force of habit and deference to conscience, we attended divine service 
twice on Sunday. The contrast between the Puritanical perpendicularity of 
attitude maintained by the attendants there and the gracefully horizontal posture 
generally seen in Chapel, was quite remarkable. We had horseback rides by 
moonlight, and rambles up Monument Mountain with all the romantic accessories 
which are calculated to give zest to such excursions. Our opportunities for 
studying Optics were better and more inspiring than those usually afforded by 
the recitation room and its masculine furniture. We came back a wiser, a 
stronger and better man, and with the laudable determination to get rusticated 
immediately, provided the Faculty would agree to locate us at Great Barrington, 
Mass. 

The class of ’58 who have been “ here assembled for the purpose of acquiring 
useful knowledge,” will soon go out “to bless the land in which we dwell.” In 
all of their endeavors we wish them the success which their large hearts and 
heads merit. There are many of nature’s noblemen among them, who will 
make friends and meet with success wherever they may go, and whatever they 
may engage in. There are many faces among them which have grown as fa- 
miliar and pleasant as those of our own class, and we have friends among them 
who are as much valued as any we have. We wish them all prosperity to-mor- 
row in their last act as undergraduates and congratulate them on their acquisi- 
tion of a sheepskin. 


“But we mourn the day that parts the tie 
*Twixt Fifty Eight and Yale.” 
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The comments of the Editor of the May number over our conduct of the Lrr. 
resemble the Witch’s Prayer. When read one way they contain a blessing, 
when read another they pronounce a curse. - The prompt (7?) Editor of that num- 
ber, expressed a little surprise at the prompt appearance of our June Number. 
We haven’t the least doubt but that the prompt appearance of the Lrr. sur- 
prised him. It has been a very unusual sight under his administration. As for 
his other insinuations, they are equally unworthy of the De Forest Medal man 
and of our notice. 

Notice to Contrrisvtors.—We have received from a few, contributions for 
the Lir. and we desire to express our acknowledgemts for these favors. But the 
majority have neither furnished literary nor pecuniary encouragement. We 
trust however, that they will redeem themselves next term and give us a warm 
and substantial support. The following pieces have been received. 

‘‘The Character of the Puritan” has been carefully read, and would have 
been accepted at once, had it not been solong. It isa piece of considerable 
merit and we hope to hear from its author again. 

‘Alma Mater,” has several good characteristics among which is a good style. 
It is not pointed enough, however. Try again. 

**Choosing Books” contains many capital hits, and has other merits also. 
Its length and unevenness, prevent its acceptance. With some modifications it 
would be very acceptable indeed. 

“Life,” “Solitude,” “Effect of Luxury on National Character” and “Our 
Summer” are respectfully declined. Plcase try again on more suitable subjects. 

“Boat Song, by a ’49 man,” was published in the Lrr. eight or ten years ago. 

“Tongues,” had been accepted for this number, but was unavoidably crowd- 
ed out by the overrunning of other copy. 

One or two other contributions have been received, and have been disposed of 
as their authors requested in the notes accompanying them. Please write 
on one side of the sheet only, and send a responsible name. We repeat our 


promise that we will not open a sealed envelope containing the name, unless the 
contribution is accepted. 






NOTICE TO UNDERGRADUATES. 


We are happy to inform the College world that the prize annually awarded for 
the best prose article sent to this Magazine is again open for competitors. A 
gold medal of the value of twenty-five dollars will be given to the author of the 
successful article, upon the following conditions. He must be an undergraduate 
of this College, and a subscriber to this Magazine. His piece must not exceed 
eight pages of the Magazine in length; must be signed with a false name, to 
which communications may be directed by the editors, in case such a step should 
become necessary, and must be sent through the post office to the undersigned, 
on or before the fifth Wednesday of next term, (Oct. 13th.) Every article en- 
tered for the prize must be accompanied by a sealed envelope, containing the 
real name of the author. This will not be opened except in the case of the 
successful article. 

The board of judges will consist of two resident graduates of this College, 
appointed by the Editors, and the chairman of the Board of Editors. 


ASHER H. WILCOX, 
Chairman of the Board of Editors. 
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